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The “personal satisfaction of being 
recognized by peers in all aspects of 
science” is what Dr. Andrew 
Weaver, head of UVic’s climate 
modelling group, values most about 
his recent election as a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Canada. 

In its June announcement, the 
society called Weaver “a world 
leader in the science of climate dy¬ 
namics and an authority on com¬ 
puter modelling of past, present, 
and future climate systems.” 

He’ll be inducted into the society, 

Weaver 


New 
program 
should help 
ease doctor 
shortage 

BY PATTY PITTS 

Future doctors could be studying in 
Victoria as part of a joint initiative 
between the University of Victoria 
and UBC to take provincial medi¬ 
cal education beyond the Lower 
Mainland core. 

The new partnership between 
the two universities provides for up 
to 32 medical students to study in 
the Capital Health Region each year 
beginning in 2004. The program is 
part of the Provincial Medical Edu¬ 
cation Plan, announced earlier this 
year, which proposes decentralizing 
medical education to address the 
chronic shortage of doctors in 
B.C.’s outlying areas. 

The initiative contains provi¬ 
sions to expand residency education 
programs with the Capital Health 
Region and to create the Victoria 
Medical Program (VMP) to specifi¬ 
cally address physician supply and 
distribution in the province. VMP 
students will complete approxi¬ 
mately half of their MD education 
program in Greater Victoria area 
and other Vancouver Island com¬ 
munities in conjunction with UVic. 

The university, with its centre on 
aging, schools of nursing and health 
information science, strong science 
programs and programs in clinical 
and neuropsychology and other 
health-related areas, is well-suited to 
support the comprehensive medi¬ 
cal education required by today’s 
physicians. 
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Codding leaves lasting legacy 
Behind the “Tweed Curtain” 
Those annoying “senior moments” 


UVic climatologist 
joins Canada's 
academic elite 


Copied thesis sparks international intrigue 


BY MIKE MCNENEY 

It was a relaxing Sunday afternoon 
in spring until UVic computer sci¬ 
ence/electrical and computer engi¬ 
neering professor, Dr. Eric Manning 
checked his e-mail and discovered a 
message that began an international 
tale of PhD plagiarism. 

There was a note from Man¬ 
ning’s former doctoral student, Dr. 
Shahadat Khan, who had come 
across an interesting research arti¬ 
cle in a widely circulated magazine 
for telecommunications profession¬ 
als. Interesting, because the heart of 
the article duplicated research Man¬ 
ning and Khan had published in 
1997 and 1999 along with Dr. Kin 
Li (electrical and computer engi¬ 
neering). 

The original research formed 
Khan’s PhD thesis and here it was, 
under another author’s name, in¬ 
cluding at least 20 identical blocks 
of text, figures and equations cop¬ 
ied directly from his paper. 

“It was breathtaking because 
nothing was altered — there was no 
attempt to disguise it. It was down¬ 
right theft,” said Manning, holding 
a copy of IEEE Communications 
magazine’s May issue. “My grand¬ 
daughter, who is six-years-old, could 
spot the fraud.” 

The magazine article was 
authored by a South Korean named 


Jong-Wook Baek. He has since ad¬ 
mitted his guilt — by e-mail and by 
a surprise visit to Victoria. 

“It was 10 p.m. and I was watch¬ 
ing the CBC news,” said Manning. 
“The phone rang and he said, ‘Hello 
Dr. Manning, this is Baek. I want to 
meet you to apologize.’ I said I 
wouldn’t meet him, that I accepted 
his apology and I would see what 
could be done to reduce the impact” 
on the supervising professor who was 
listed as a co-author of the Baek ar¬ 
ticle but was unaware that stolen 
material was used in it and in Baek’s 
thesis. 

After a flurry of e-mails and dis¬ 
cussions involving the magazine’s 
Taipei-based editor-in-chief, the cul¬ 
prit and his former supervisor, and 
Manning, Li and Khan, a formal let¬ 
ter of apology is expected to appear 
in IEEE Communications magazine. 

Baek could lose his doctorate and 
faculty position at Dongseo Univer¬ 
sity in Pusan. “He’s condemned to 
work as a COBOL programmer for 
the rest of his life,” said Manning, 
“and we’ll be watching him like a 
hawk.” 

A second article, containing the 
same plagiarized material and submit¬ 
ted by Baek to a world telecommuni¬ 
cations congress in Helsinki, was 
withdrawn from the program after 
Manning notified meeting organizers. ^ 


The research in question deals 
with a mathematical “utility model” 
for the high-quality delivery of mul¬ 
timedia services over the Internet. 
The technology is being patented by 
Manning, Khan and others and 
could serve as a vital tool for deliv¬ 
ering on-demand, DVD-quality 
movies, university classes and video 
conferences over a new, much faster 
second-generation Internet. 

The plagiarist most likely ob¬ 
tained the thesis from a Web site 
that makes Khan’s thesis (including 


the “utility model”) and a library of 
other scientific literature freely 
available. 

Manning says the incident, 
while rare, is a sign of the times in 
graduate research. “Grad students 
these days work under far more 
pressure to succeed. The standards 
keep going up — which is good — 
but there used to be a more relaxed, 
social approach (to grad school). 
And the consequences of theft are 
severe. Hopefully, this will serve as 
a healthy lesson.” 

Manning and the bogus article. 


Canada’s premier academic organiza¬ 
tion, during a ceremony in Ottawa 
Nov. 16 — his 40th birthday. 

“It allows me, at a young age, to 
work with the society to help facili¬ 
tate more expert panels on science 
policy,” Weaver says. “Science 
policy is a big interest of mine and 
I’ll have many years to work within 
the society toward those goals.” 

Weaver, who frequently turns 
down lucrative offers to move to the 
U.S., says he has never regretted stay¬ 
ing in Canada to pursue his research. 

“Sometimes people put their ca¬ 
reers ahead of the most important 
things in life and to me that’s fam¬ 
ily and where you live. There’s al¬ 
ways a lure — I could double my 
salary in the States — but you have 
to live in a society that may not 
share your values.” 

Media savvy, Weaver is UVic’s 
most widely quoted faculty member 
in national and international media 
and was recently featured in an L.A. 
Times debate on global warming. 

Weaver’s election brings UVic’s 
total membership in the Royal So¬ 
ciety to 36 fellows. 


Cutting edge 

Tokuhei Akibe performs emushi-rimuse, a sword dance traditionally used by the 
Ainu people to ward off evil spirits, during a formal greeting ceremony held at 
UVic last month. Among those on hand were Coast Salish drummers and singers 
who offered a welcome song of their own.The Ainu (pronounced "eye-nu") are 
believed to be the descendants of the Jomon culture, a people that occupied 
much of the Japanese archipelago between 20,000 and 2,000 years ago — 
before the ancestors of today's Japanese population migrated from mainland 
Asia. The Ainu delegation is staying at UVic during construction of traditional 
canoes in Victoria. 


Goodbye 

Fridays, 

hello 

Thursdays 

This is the last issue of The 
Ring for the summer. And 
the last one to be published 
on a Friday. Starting Sept. 6, 
we’re changing our publica¬ 
tion day to Thursday, every 
two weeks as usual. The 
change is intended to give 
you, our readers, more time 
to hear about news and com¬ 
ing events before the week¬ 
end. For a complete fall 
publication schedule, in¬ 
cluding Calendar deadlines, 
see page 12. 
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New education dean is a leader in life-long learning 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

UVic’s incoming dean of education 
is an expert in international and 
adult education and a poet whose 
family roots lead back to Vancou¬ 
ver Island and include a former Vic¬ 
toria mayor. 

Dr. Budd Hall begins his term 
as dean of the faculty of educa¬ 
tion on Aug. 20. For the past six 
years, he’s been chair of the 
department of adult education, 
community development and 
counselling psychology at the On¬ 
tario Institute for Studies in Edu¬ 
cation/University of Toronto. 

Halls research interest is in the 
field of life-long learning, and his 
writings focus on international 
educational policy, the impact of 
globalization on learning, and 
comparative perspectives on life¬ 
long learning. He’s particularly 
known for his leading role in the 
development of participatory re¬ 
search, which focuses on 
community involvement 
and the role played by com¬ 
munities in the creation of 
knowledge. 

Hall earned a BA and 


MA from Michigan State Univer¬ 
sity and a PhD in comparative and 
international education from 
UCLA. From 1970-74, he was di¬ 
rector of research at the Institute 
of Adult Education at the Univer¬ 
sity of Dar es Salaam, Tanzania, 
where he became interested in the 
field of life-long learning and the 
larger role of education in creat¬ 
ing a new society. 

He served as director of research 
and, from 1979-91, as secretary- 
general of the International Coun¬ 
cil of Adult Education, a major 
non-governmental organization 
based in Canada and engaged in in¬ 
ternational education policy issues. 
He was instrumental in the concep¬ 
tion, planning and implementation 
of the United Nations International 
Year of Literacy (1990). 

Hall is the author or editor of 
10 books, the most recent of 
which is Indigenous Knowledges in 
Global Contexts: Multiple Readings 
of Our World (University of To¬ 
ronto Press, 2000). He has also 
published and performed his po¬ 
etry in a wide variety of venues 
and teaches a popular and sue- 



Time keepers 

Dr. Bill Zuk (curriculum & instruction) and a group of Richmond Elementary 
School students and family members gather around the 2001 Millennium Time 
Capsule, which was unveiled June 25 in the foyer of the David Lam Auditorium 
in the MacLaurin Building. The time capsule was the dream of Richmond 
Elementary School teacher Judi Warrington and her students, and involved the 
participation and support of many at UVic, including Zuk, dean Bruce Howe of 
the faculty of education and Martin Segger, director of the Maltwood Museum 
and Art Gallery. Its contents include a collapsible scooter, a belly button ring, 
wedding gowns and hundreds of other items donated by young people, 
representing their thoughts and feelings at the turn of the millennium. Zuk 
designed and built the capsule, a three-metre pyramid with metal silhouette 
images of children. It will be opened in 2101. 
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cessful course on poetry and 
learning, which explores a variety 
of contemporary issues through 
the writing of poets. 

“I’m really excited about the 
opportunity to work with members 
of the faculty of education at UVic 
and help support them in their 
endeavors,” says Hall. “I sense a lot 
of positive energy at UVic. There is 
a strong interest in First Nations 
education, which I share.” 

Hall also looks forward to 
working with faculty members to 
take advantage of the opportu¬ 
nity presented by the “New 
Economy” initiative of the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Re¬ 
search Council — a program that 
will provide $100 million over 
the next five years for research in 
theme areas including education 
and life-long learning. 



In coming to Vancouver Island, 
Hall is returning to family roots. 
“I had two great un¬ 
cles who lived on 
the island. One was 
Lewis Hall, who 
was a Victoria coun¬ 
cillor and served as 
mayor of Victoria 
from 1908-09, and 
the other, George 
Hall, was a company 
doctor in Ladysmith 
and, later, had a 
family practice in 
Nanaimo. Our con¬ 
nections to Vancou¬ 
ver Island are a very 
important part of the 
family story,” he says. 

“I’m very pleased to 
be completing the 
circle.” 


Low-income women need a stronger 
voice in shaping housing policy 


BY PATTY PITTS 

Although 16 per cent of Victoria’s 
women live in poverty, they have 
virtually no voice in developing the 
policies and designing the housing 
they need, according to a report by 
Status of Women Canada. 

The report studied the housing 
concerns of women living on low 
incomes in Victoria, Regina and 
Saint John. While it found low- 
income women are hopeful about 
future housing options and have 
ideas to contribute, their participa¬ 
tion in housing policy is virtually 
non-existent. 

“I was surprised at the invisibility 
of women when it came to issues of 
housing policy and design,” says Dr. 
Marge Reitsma-Street of UVic’s fac¬ 
ulty of human and social develop- 


UVic’s board of governors recently 
announced the re-appointment of 
two deans — Dr. Anita Molzahn, 
as dean of the faculty of human and 
social development and Dr. John 
Schofield, as dean of the faculty of 
social sciences. 

Molzahn, dean of the faculty 
since 1996, previously served as di¬ 
rector of the school of nursing from 
1992 to 1996. She joined UVic’s 
nursing faculty in 1992. An accom¬ 
plished scholar in nephrology nurs¬ 
ing and quality of life research, 
Molzahn was awarded the Regis¬ 
tered Nurses Association of B.C. 
Award of Distinction in nursing in 
1999 acknowledging her broad- 
based expertise. That same year, the 
RNABC presented her with an 
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ment and one of the report’s authors. 

Housing Policy Options for 
Women Living in Urban Poverty: An 
Action Research Project in Three Ca¬ 
nadian Cities draws from previously 
unpublished 1996 census data re¬ 
lating to women, poverty and hous¬ 
ing in the three cities. In Greater 
Victoria, researchers also conducted 
a community-based assessment of 
housing needs in 1998 and 1999, 
and analysed municipal and re¬ 
gional housing policies. 

The report’s other Victoria 
authors, Brishkai Lund, a program 
director with UVic’s division of con¬ 
tinuing studies, researcher Josie 
Schofield and community worker 
Colleen Kasting, offered seven hous¬ 
ing policy options to improve the 
situation for low-income women. 


award for excellence in nursing ad¬ 
ministration. 

Molzahn’s appointment is effec¬ 
tive July 1, 2002. Dr. Michael 
Prince is currently acting dean of 
the faculty. 

Schofield was first named dean 
of the faculty of social sciences in 
1996. He was associate vice presi¬ 
dent academic from 1992 to 1996 
and was responsible for the univer¬ 
sity’s international activities from 
1992 to 1997. From 1986 to 1991 
he chaired the department of eco¬ 
nomics. His areas of scholarly and 
professional interest include regional 
and urban economics, human re¬ 
source economics and the econom¬ 
ics of professional sport. His 
re-appointment took effect July 1. 
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The options range from broadening 
eligibility criteria for social housing 
to establishing public-private hous¬ 
ing development partnerships. 

The report concludes that over 
two-thirds of women living in low- 
income households spent 30 per 
cent or more of their gross income 
on shelter expenses. This applies to 
over 21,000 households in Victo¬ 
ria, over 11,000 households in 
Regina and nearly 9,000 house¬ 
holds in Saint John. 

The majority of these low- 
income households are maintained by 
lone, female parents or women liv¬ 
ing alone or with a friend. They per¬ 
ceive that their gender affects their 
current housing and low-income eco¬ 
nomic status and that poverty is the 
key factor restricting their access to 
safe, affordable housing. 
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Two deans re-appointed 
to second terms 
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Codding leaves lasting legacy 

University creates scholarship in honour of outgoing vice president 



Codding 


A fund to help recruit and retain 
faculty, a lecture series for faculty 
to share research ideas, a regular 
forum for academic administrators 
to discuss mutual issues — these are 
just some of the initiatives launched 
by Dr. Penny Codding during her 
term as the university’s vice presi¬ 
dent academic and provost. 

Members of UVic’s community 
praised these and other accomplish¬ 
ments at a June reception honour¬ 
ing Codding who steps down from 
her administrative position this 
month. 

“Penny is smart, she is knowl¬ 
edgeable, she is incisive, she has the 
capacity to make hard decisions, yet 


Universities contribute to the eco¬ 
nomic and social well-being of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia. 

That’s the message behind a new 
advertising campaign that appeared 
in newspapers across the province 
June 28. UVic has joined 
with the other five pub¬ 
licly funded universities in 
B.C. to advance informa¬ 
tion about the involve¬ 
ment of universities in the 
issues of the day. 

The first ad high¬ 
lighted the role of univer¬ 
sities in addressing a 
number of areas related to 
the issue of health care. A 
variety of themes, includ¬ 
ing the environment, arts 
and culture, community 
development and increas¬ 
ing the opportunity for 
high-tech education will 
be featured in the cam¬ 
paign, which will roll out 
later this summer and 
early fall. 

This unique campaign 
forms part of a larger ef¬ 
fort to raise awareness of 
the value and importance 
of publicly funded univer- 


she balances that with the impor¬ 
tant needs of the individuals in¬ 
volved. It is to her academic 
leadership role as vice-president aca¬ 
demic and provost that I want to 
pay particular tribute,” said UVic 
president Dr. David Turpin. 

In recognition of this leadership, 
the university has established an 
annual scholarship in Codding’s 
name. “I’m delighted that one more 
student will receive financial sup¬ 
port and honoured that it will be 
in my name,” she says. 

Codding came to UVic in 1996 
from the University of Calgary, 
where she headed the chemistry 
department. She plans to resume 


sities. It involves the cooperation of 
Royal Roads University, Simon 
Fraser University, the Technical 
University of B.C., the University 
of B.C., the University of North¬ 
ern B.C., and UVic. 


her research in X-ray crystal¬ 
lography, molecular modelling and 
drug design when she returns to the 
lab and teaching in August 2002 
following a year-long study leave. 

Just after Codding arrived on 
campus, UVic began several con¬ 
secutive years of flatline budgets 
and government-imposed enrol¬ 
ment increases. Despite less-than- 
ideal fiscal conditions, she still 
managed to introduce new aca¬ 
demic programs and initiatives. 
“Money had to be squeezed out of 
the system, and that kind of 
squeezing doesn’t please anybody,” 
recalls Dr. Terry Sherwood (Eng¬ 
lish) who served as associate vice 
president academic from 1996 to 
2000 in acknowledging the some¬ 
times difficult decisions Codding 
had to make. 

She is also credited with success¬ 
fully decentralizing budgetary de¬ 
cision-making and enrolment 
management, encouraging develop¬ 
ment of the McPherson library, and 
increasing funding for teaching de¬ 
velopment grants and research 
equipment. 

Codding took a leadership role 
in giving support, understanding, 
encouragement and educational op¬ 
portunities to women throughout 
the campus. In 1998 she created the 
new position of women’s advisor to 
resolve issues of concern to women 
faculty, staff and students. 

“Whenever I came forward with 


UVic’s division of continuing 
studies recently picked up several 
awards from the Canadian Asso¬ 
ciation for University Continuing 
Education (CAUCE). 

The division’s Restoration of 
Natural Systems program, offered 
jointly by the school of environ¬ 
mental studies, won an award of 
distinction, presented for exemplary 
work of continuing educators who 
create programs, in the local/re- 


opportunities to further women at 
the university, she always supported 
them,” says women’s advisor Dr. 
Frances Ricks (child & youth care). 
“She goes out of her way to ac¬ 
knowledge women’s contributions 
on campus. She just truly believes 
in that.” 

Codding also created the position 
of associate vice president legal af¬ 
fairs and spent four years working 
with its inaugural appointee, Prof. 


gional scope category. CAUCE said 
the program “provides a valuable 
service to the province of British 
Columbia, while enhancing the 
reputation of the University of Vic¬ 
toria. A very interesting program on 
a relevant, timely subject. A good 
example of continuing education 
working for the community.” 

Restoration of Natural Systems 
began in 1996 as a program for 
professionals working in the field. 


Lyman Robinson, on negotiating the 
Framework Agreement with the Fac¬ 
ulty Association. The exhaustive 
agreement is the first comprehensive 
document dealing with terms and 
conditions of faculty and profes¬ 
sional librarians at UVic. 

“It has been a deeply fulfilling 
experience to serve the university 
for the past five years,” says 
Codding, “and it’s an honour to be 
a member of faculty.” 


Currently, about 150 students are 
enrolled in part-time studies in the 
program and 13 have graduated. 

The continuing studies Web site 
won a CAUCE marketing award of 
distinction in the Web site category 
for its “clean, crisp, simple and easy 
to use” design, according to the 
judges. The division’s Spring 2001 
calendar also received an honor¬ 
ary mention in the major bro¬ 
chure category. 


We all have a hand 
in better health care. 
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B.C. universities team up 
for joint ad campaign 


Accolades go to continuing studies 


Doctor shortage ... cont'dfromp. 1 


Supercomputer retains leading status 


Situated in a district with almost 
20 per cent of its population over 
age 65, UVic is in the unique posi¬ 
tion to give medical students an ad¬ 
vance taste of the demographics in 
store for the rest of B.C. and 
Canada. 

“Our researchers at the centre on 
aging are internationally recognized 
for their scholarship related to the 
health of older adults,” says UVic 
president Dr. David Turpin. “UVic 
will also contribute expertise in 
other research areas such as cancer 
treatment and prevention, palliative 
care, the ethics of organ transplan¬ 
tation, and issues involving aborigi¬ 
nal health.” 

“B.C. is now beginning to take 
greater responsibility for educat¬ 
ing the doctors we need,” says 


UBC’s dean of medicine Dr. John 
Cairns. “UBC and UVic will work 
in partnership with community 
doctors to provide students with 
an outstanding and unique medi¬ 
cal education.” 

Both UVic and UBC agree to 
develop educational opportunities 
for medical students that are 
grounded in the core curriculum 
of UBC but take advantage of the 
strengths of UVic and its sur¬ 
rounding community. Graduates 
will receive their MD degree from 
UBC, along with special recogni¬ 
tion of their enhanced VMP ex¬ 
perience. 

Funding for the program will be 
sought from the ministries of health 
planning, health services and ad¬ 
vanced education. 


New rankings of the world’s fast¬ 
est supercomputers confirm that 
UVic’s Minerva high perform¬ 
ance computing facility is the 
leader in Canadian academic re¬ 
search and ranks third overall in 
the country. 

The UVic supercomputer, with 
128 IBM processors, is 167th in the 
17th edition of the top 500 world¬ 
wide rankings compiled independ¬ 
ently by the University of 
Mannheim in Germany, the U.S. 
Department of Energy and the Uni¬ 
versity of Tennessee. Forty per cent 
of the systems are from IBM, fol¬ 
lowed by Sun Microsystems, Cray 
Inc. and SGI Inc. 

The complete list is available at 
<www.top500.org>. 


Minerva tests models based on 
numerical simulations, processes 
large digital images and crunches 


massive volumes of raw data for 
UVic researchers working the natu¬ 
ral sciences and engineering. 


Social sciences honours top faculty 

The faculty of social sciences has presented its 2000-01 outstanding 
teacher award to psychologist Dr. Janet Bavelas and its outstanding 
researcher award to political scientist Dr. Colin Bennett. 

Bavelas, a fellow of the Royal Society of Canada, maintains an open- 
door policy that is popular with students at all levels. They describe her as 
"inspiring," "compassionate" and "a great teacher." Bavelas has published 
articles on the role of teaching and also commits time and energy to 
produce essential instruction manuals. 

Bennett is one of the leading scholars in the world in the area of inform¬ 
ation privacy policy, focusing on how policy-makers protect public privacy 
in the face of advanced information technology and global trends. He has 
written reports for the Canadian Standards Association, the Standards 
Council of Canada, Industry Canada and the European Commission. 
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Prof traces politics of masculinity and nationalism in India 

BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

In December 1992, Sikata Banerjee was 
in Mumbai (Bombay) conducting re¬ 
search on conflict resolution and the 
court system of India when she received 
a telegram from her dissertation advi¬ 
sor at the University of Washington. 

“Politics happening around you. 

Ditch old project.” 

And thats what she did. 

The politics happening around her 
was the demolition of a mosque by 
Hindu nationalists followed by four 
months of riots and bombings. Her 
new dissertation project used the 
Mumbai riots as a basis for analysing 
the Hindu nationalist ideology 
promoted by the Indian political 
party Shiv Sena, which was impli¬ 
cated in attacks against Muslim life 
during the riots. 

“My research has increasingly fo¬ 
cused on the role of gender within poli¬ 
tics,” says Banerjee, who joined the 
womens studies department a year ago 
and began a term as chair of the de¬ 
partment this month. In her disserta¬ 



tion and the resulting book, Warriors in 
Politics: Hindu Nationalism, Violence, 
and the Shiv Sena , she analyses Shiv 
Senas gendered interpretation of Hin¬ 
duism and how it provides ideological 
support for violent confrontation. 

“Members of Shiv Sena portray 
themselves as political warriors, relying 
on closely intertwined 
notions of masculinity 
and Hinduism,” says 
Banerjee. 

This vision of muscu¬ 
lar, warlike masculinity 
was shaped by 19th- 
century British gender 
ideals and 20th-century 
American media culture, 
suggests Banerjee. Shiv 
Senas masculinist Hindu 
nationalism can also be 
seen as a reaction to the 
colonizers’ image of their 
Indian subjects. “The 
imperial British por¬ 
trayed Indians as effemi¬ 
nate,” she says. “This 


ideological linkage of masculinity, 
militarism and nationalism provided a 
powerful cultural frame for the 
Mumbai riots.” 

Born in Calcutta, Banerjee came to 
Canada with her family at age four. She 
holds a BA in English from Dartmouth, 
an MA in international studies from the 


University of Denver, and a PhD in 
political science from the University of 
Washington. Boosted by a three-year 
grant from the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council, she’s 
now doing further research on the poli¬ 
tics of masculinity and nationalism in 
India. 


Banerjee 




"Dream job" blends information technology and health science 



BY PATTY PITTS 

Dr. Francis Lau considers his 
position as the new director 
of UVic’s school of health in¬ 
formation science “a dream 
job.” 

Heading up the only 
school of its kind in Canada 
allows Lau to be “right in the 
centre” of a discipline that 
uses information and tech¬ 
nology to improve the health 
delivery system in medical 
applications. 

“It’s a unique opportu¬ 
nity,” says Lau, who became 
the school’s director at the be¬ 
ginning of the year. “At the 
University of Alberta I was 
teaching information systems 

Lau 


in the business school and working by 
myself outside the field. Now I’m work¬ 
ing with a group of researchers with the 
same purpose.” 

Laus succession of University of Alberta 
degrees involve all aspects of his discipline. 
He followed up a BSc in medical lab sci¬ 
ence and a master’s degree in medical bac¬ 
teriology with an MBA. After working in 
hospitals as a programmer analyst, a sys¬ 
tems analyst and a consultant in the health 
care field, Lau earned a PhD in medical 
science/medical informatics. He joined the 
faculty of Alberta’s business school where 
his information systems program grew 
from five students to 150 in five years. 

Lau intends to build on his school’s 
tradition of community partnerships to 
enhance research and provide valuable 
contacts for its students. An extension 


to UVic’s agreement with Toronto’s 
University Health Network provides ac¬ 
cess to the network’s vast health infor¬ 
mation management systems (“We can 
use the Toronto hospitals like a living 
laboratory.”) 

A similar partnership is being sought 
with the Capital Health Region. Lau 
hopes another agreement between the 
school, Vancouver Island Cancer Centre 
and the Capital Region Prostate Centre 
will result in an “interactive medical care 
system” where patients can enter and re¬ 
trieve data about their disease. 

In the meantime, the nearly life-long 
Albertan is gradually making the tran¬ 
sition to being a West Coaster. “I’m try¬ 
ing to get out and get to know the 
Island and the West Coast a little bit 
better,” he says. 



Prof studies link between 
emotion and learning 


Martin 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

As a graduate student and post-doc at 
the University of Notre Dame, Joan 
Martin lived in a poor inner-city 
neighborhood and became involved in 
working with street kids and issues of 
poverty. 

“It began as a way to have a break 
from academia, but the researcher in me 
soon became fascinated by the 
neighborhood kids’ incredible intelli¬ 
gence yet dismal school perfomance,” 
says the developmental psychologist, 
who joined the department of educa¬ 
tional psychology and leadership stud¬ 
ies in January. 

For the past six years Martin has 
worked on a large study of competence 
and depression in children. Currently, 
she’s exploring a new method of meas¬ 
uring how emotional issues can inter¬ 
fere with cognitive performance. 

In this work, she uses a standard psy¬ 


chological test 
called an emo¬ 
tional Stroop task. 

The test involves 
the subject viewing 
a succession of 
words on a compu¬ 
ter screen and 
naming the colour 
in which each 
word is displayed. 

There’s a slight 
but measurable 
delay in naming 
the colour of 
words related to a 
significant per¬ 
sonal concern of 
the subject. This method and others like 
it may someday be useful ways to iden¬ 
tify emotional concerns that children 
don’t want to talk about. 

Martin is one of the first researchers 


to explore the use of this test with chil¬ 
dren. So far she’s used the Stroop method 
to determine children’s awareness of so¬ 
cial rejection by their peers and to de¬ 
tect depressed adolescents’ concerns 


about their appearance, aca¬ 
demic performance, social ac¬ 
ceptance, and conduct. 

“It’s been fun coming up 
with a non-questionnaire 
measure of emotions and cog¬ 
nition in children,” she says. 
“I like developing new ways of 
measuring things.” Currently, 
Martin and her students are 
analysing the large amount of 
data she generated while com- 
| pleting her post-doc at Notre 

8 Dame. 

'a 

1 “My research keeps my 

2 teaching current, and it keeps 
my curious nature enter¬ 
tained,” says Martin. “Re¬ 
search is a wonderful vehicle for teaching 
students about scientific method, logic, 
and critical thinking — things that 
they’ll remember and will serve them 
well long after they leave university.” 
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Behind the 

"Tweed Curtain" 

House by house, a UVic geographer is 
piecing together the history of Oak Bay 


BY LEAH PENCE 

UVic urban geographer Larry 
McCann has always had a passion 
for Oak Bay. He grew up playing 
roller hockey in the parking lot of 
Oak Bay’s municipal hall. But 
McCann’s current interest in the 
municipality is less about places to 


He's Canada's 
top geographer 

Larry McCann’s accomplish¬ 
ments go far beyond the 
boundaries of Oak Bay. 
Which is why he’s this year’s 
winner of the Massey Medal 
for outstanding achievement 
in the field of Canadian 
geography. 

The award, established by 
Governor General Vincent 
Massey in 1959, is sponsored 
by the Massey Foundation 
and the Royal Canadian 
Geographical Society. 

McCann joined UVic’s 
geography department in 
1992 after many years of 
teaching at Mount Allison 
University in New Bruns¬ 
wick where he was Davidson 
Professor and director of Ca¬ 
nadian studies. He’s perhaps 
best known as the author of 
the popular textbook Heart¬ 
land and Hinterland: A Ge¬ 
ography of Canada , now in its 
third edition. 

An article on McCann 
appears in the July/August 
issue of Canadian Geograph¬ 
ic , now at newsstands. 


practice his slap shot than it is about 
municipal zoning, social politics, 
and land development. 

Using public assessment and 
building records from Oak Bay’s 
community archives, McCann 
and his graduate students Esther 
Parker and Ian Buck have com¬ 
piled a database of every house — 
some 7,000 — ever built in Oak 
Bay. It includes such information 
as when the house was built, its 
size and original value, as well 
as builders and architects when 
recorded. 

The database provides Mc¬ 
Cann with the basis for compara¬ 
tive research on land develop¬ 
ment, town planning, and the 
architectural heritage of Western 
Canadian cities. Similar datasets 
have been collected for neigh¬ 
bourhoods in West Vancouver, 
Calgary, Edmonton and Winni¬ 
peg. With the Oak Bay database 
now complete, McCann can be¬ 
gin comparing information on 
these communities. 

The database already reveals 
certain trends about Oak Bay’s 
residential development. There 
was a construction boom before 
the First World War, a lull during 
the war years, and then steady 
construction during the 1920s 
and even, surprisingly, through¬ 
out the 1930s depression years. 
Very few houses were built dur¬ 
ing the Second World War, but 
there was considerable develop¬ 
ment, mostly north of Carnarvon 
Park, following the war. 

McCann will provide a copy of 
his Oak Bay database to the mu¬ 
nicipality for heritage planning 
purposes and use in the commu¬ 
nity archives. In doing so, he’s plac¬ 
ing the results of several years of 



McCann looks out over Oak Bay, flanked by grad students Ian Buck and Esther Parker. 


his research into the public do¬ 
main, for use by others. 

“There’s no doubt people will 
analyse our database, perhaps 
some will use it to publish their 
own findings on Oak Bay’s devel¬ 
opment. But if it helps the herit¬ 
age process and the interpretation 
of Oak Bay’s history, then fair 
enough,” he says. 

The database is more a work 
of art than a simple number chart. 
McCann and his team entered the 
housing information into a com¬ 
puter-based geographical infor¬ 
mation system (GIS). Using a 
GIS, researchers can choose nu¬ 
merous ways to select and present 
information. McCann is able to 


map Oak Bay according to the 
construction date, size, or value of 
houses, for example. Information 
is shown on a computer screen as 
layers of varying colour, allowing 
researchers to quickly notice 
trends in the data. 

“By hand, it would take a week 
or two to draw a single map. But 
with a GIS it’s on the screen right 
away,” says McCann. “A GIS allows 
you to explore many questions 
about urban development.” 

The database is of particular in¬ 
terest to geographers and heritage 
planners because of its ability to 
show the growth of Oak Bay and 
to identify important historic 
buildings. 


“No map has ever been com¬ 
piled to indicate how the munici¬ 
pality was actually built-up 
over time,” says McCann. With his 
database, planners will have a pow¬ 
erful tool for illuminating Oak 
Bay’s past development, and this, in 
turn, will help make decisions about 
the municipality’s future. 

Leah Pence wrote this as a participant 
in the SPARKprogram (Students Pro¬ 
moting Awareness of Research Knowl¬ 
edge), funded by UVic, the 
Natural Sciences and En¬ 
gineering Research Coun¬ 
cil, and the Social Sciences 
and Humanities Research 
SPARK Council 



Committee seeks women speakers 


The Women Scholars Lecture Se¬ 
ries committee is seeking nomi¬ 
nations for guest speakers for the 
2003-03 academic year. The se¬ 
ries, which brings distinguished 
women scholars to UVic, usually 
sponsors three speakers each year. 
Each guest speaker is requested 
to give one public lecture suitable 
for the university and commu¬ 
nity audience, as well as lectures/ 
seminars within the appropriate 
academic units on campus. An 


average speaker visit lasts three to 
five days and the proposing fac¬ 
ulty member/academic unit is re¬ 
sponsible for arranging most of 
the details and is expected to act 
as host. 

The primary criterion is the 
candidate’s scholarly excellence, 
but support by more than one 
constituency or academic unit or 
by a unit which hasn’t recently 
hosted a Women’s Scholar lecture 
or sponsorship by a unit under 


represented by women may also 
be considered relevant factors. 

A budget for each speaker is 
available. Nominators are asked 
to supply a complete curriculum 
vitae for their candidate as well 
as information about the indi¬ 
vidual’s proposed public lecture 
topic and campus participation 
during the visit. Please send 
nominations to the office of the 
vice president academic and 
provost by Nov. 1. 


UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program 


The UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program (EFAP) 
is a counselling service available FREE OF CHARGE to 
% UVic employees & eligible dependants 

Counselling is completely CONFIDENTIAL 
^ and available at several OFF-CAMPUS locations 

Twt wmu) fefltfo lit fte ok? 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

• All regular/continuing employees 
• All temporary/visiting/sessional employees 
appointed for a minimum of 3 months at 0.5 FTE or 
more (including grant & agency employees) 
• Dependant family members anywhere in Canada 
• UVic Retirees Association members 



Call UVic’s EFAP service provider 

727-2861 INTERLOCK 1-888-227-7897 

http://web.uvic.ca/efap 



1“P-V? Investments Inc. 

Securities Dealer 


RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 
JUNE 15, 2001 

Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


RRIFs Annuities 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
RRSPs 



Tony 

Southwell, 

CIM, R.F.P. 
Former member, 
UVic Board of 
Pension Trustees 



J. Mark 
Gouws, 


Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 



Age 55 60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

•Minimum Payout 

$119 $139 

$167 

$198 

$308 

$327 

$365 

Total Payout to Age 100 

$175,172 $144,819 $120,547 

$104,672 

$96,402 

$87,692 

$76,983 

Accelerated Payout: 

Income over 5 years 

$957 

Total 5 year payout 

$57,765 



Income over 10 years 

$553 

Total 10 year payout 

$66,360 



Income over 15 years 

$414 

Total 15 year payout 

$74,520 



•Based on best current guaranteed rate of 6.00%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of investments 
are available. 


Life Annuities: 

Age 

Male* 

55 

60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

...payments cease at death 

$319 

$346 

$392 

$438 

$465 

$527 

$628 

...10 years guaranteed 

Female 

$313 

$336 

$370 

$399 

$413 

$439 

$481 

...payments cease at death 

$298 

$320 

$350 

$380 

$401 

$455 

$547 

...10 years guaranteed 

$295 

$315 

$340 

$363 

$378 

$412 

$450 

Joint Life: 10 yrs guaranteed 

$278 

$293 

$314 

$336 

$351 

$381 

$431 


Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 
Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 


Life Income Funds (LIF): Figures and brochure available upon request. If you would like a personalized illustration or 
a copy of *Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities" please phone or write: 402-645 Fort Street, Victoria BC, V8W 1G2 

phone: (250) 385-3636 fax: (250) 385-6361 e-mail: tsouthwellQsolguard.bc.ca 


CFP, CLU, ChFC 


SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD building better retirement incomes since 1974 
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TRADING PLACES 

He saw snow and campus bunnies. She saw tropical garde 
Australian James Moloney and UVic's Helen Kempster con 
Association. What were their impressions of life and work 



Moloney and mascot Erasmus. 


BY JAMES MOLONEY 

ere are answers to some of the most 
common questions people asked me 
during my time at UVic: 

So, how was it? Great. I enjoyed the op¬ 
portunity to live in Canada. I enjoyed see¬ 
ing a “real” spring; seeing snow for the first 
time (yes, it does snow in Aus, just not in 
tropical Queensland where I live); and get¬ 
ting to know a bit about Canada, its his¬ 
tory, its people and (inevitably this year) its 
politics. 

Although the exchange was designed as a 
personal opportunity, I also found it profes¬ 
sionally rewarding to gain a perspective on 
higher education in Canada in a way that 
perusing publications and Web sites doesn’t 
really provide; it was great to be in an insti¬ 
tution “on the ground.” 

I also enjoyed being part of those impor¬ 
tant celebratory occasions at UVic. It is a 
reaf insight into the culture and “personal¬ 
ity” of a place to see what is celebrated and 
how this is done. UVic has fine traditions, a 
lot of style, and a strong sense of commu¬ 
nity. 

What did I think of UVic? I had some 
involvement while here working for the plan¬ 
ning and priorities committee, which was an 

"All the elements of a 
great university are here, 
it just seems that people 
are spending more time 
in critical mode without 
balancing it with 
creative mode." 


interesting way to get a 
perspective on the institu¬ 
tion and its concerns fairly 
early on. It seems to me 
UVic is at a watershed. All 
the elements of a great 
university are here, it just 
seems that people are 
spending more time in 
critical mode without bal¬ 
ancing it with creative 
mode. In general, there 
are those who knock 
things and those who 
build things up. I think 
it’s time for the builders to 
have a free hand at UVic 
and generate some posi¬ 
tive enthusiasm for what 
the institution is, and, can 
be — academically and 
organizationally. 

How do you find Ca¬ 
nadians? I’m told Victo¬ 
rians are more reserved 
than the rest of the coun¬ 
try. In my limited experience of Vancouver 
and the national governance conference I at¬ 
tended in Winnipeg, this does seem to be 
true. I did find people here reserved, even 
suspicious. There seemed to be a great deal 
of negativity about work, the university, the 
province, the country. It seemed the most 
important aspect of any issue was often who 
is to blame, rather than what’s the solution. 

Nevertheless, I did also find Canadians 
here who had positive attitudes and were en¬ 
gaged with life. I made some good friends 
in Victoria. I found the local and the uni¬ 
versity gay and lesbian communities wel¬ 
coming and friendly. I also found the change 
of seasons brought a change in people and 
the feel of Victoria. I think people actually 
became warmer personally as the tempera¬ 
ture rose! 

What did I enjoy the most? Winter sun¬ 
sets and then the long, late spring twilight; 


all of spring; the rabbits on the lawn out¬ 
side my office in Sedgewick and the squir¬ 
rels at the bottom of Helen’s garden; hiking 
in the local parks; wild Pacific salmon 
steamed and served with butter and dill; 
Sweet Greens’ chocolate chip cookies still 
warm off the tray at 10:10 a.m; the friends 
I made and their generous hospitality. 

Was it a good thing to do? I’m not much 
of a tourist, but the idea of living somewhere 
else for a period greatly appeals to me. You 
get to understand how a place works, not 
just scan some commercial tourist sites. Be¬ 
ing able to swap jobs, homes, cars was a tre¬ 
mendous way to do that. 

I urge administrative staff, at all levels, 
to think about doing this sort of exchange. 
I have colleagues in Australia who have done 
exchanges in the U.K. and Ireland. We do 
need a more global perspective as we increas¬ 
ingly deal with students and academic staff 


from around the world. It’s tremendously 
stimulating to see how a similar but differ¬ 
ent education system has dealt with the same 
issues. And, it’s a terrific alternative to trip¬ 
ping around and barely getting a glimpse of 
a place. 

Both personally and professionally I 
strongly recommend creating the opportu¬ 
nity for yourself to do such a thing. If I can 
be of assistance or support in you doing so, 
let me know. 

So, thanks for having me, UVic. I do 
hope to return to visit sometime, and would 
welcome anyone from UVic to “the land 
down under” if you find yourself in sunny 
Brisbane some day. 

James Moloney is senior committees officer in 
the secretariat at QJJT where he coordinates 
committee services for the governing bodies and 
is secretary to the university academic board. 




Village 

BlSTRO flffl 

NOW OPEN 

FOR LUNCH AND DINNER 

7 days a week, 11 am to 11 pm 

Lunches from $5 to $9 
Dinners from $9 to $15 

Daily lunch and dinner specials 

Indoor or patio dining 


For reservations and more information 

477-3242 

Cadboro Bay Village • 3838 Cadboro Bay Road 
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ns and kangaroos. They both see life a little differently now. This June, 
pleted a six-month job exchange, a first for the Professional Employees 
at opposite ends of the earth? Here are their thoughts: 




BY HELEN KEMPSTER 


W ant to recharge the batteries? Ac¬ 
quire a new perspective on life and 
work? Want to sweat a bit? Try a 
job exchange in Australia. Nothing will ever 
be the same for you again. 

The change was immediate. First waking 
in brilliant sunshine just after 4 a.m. to the 
indescribable laughter of kookaburras. Board¬ 
ing a sleek catamaran for the upriver ride to 
the city core. A walk along the Riverside Walk¬ 
way before entering semi-tropical gardens with 
an exotic and eclectic mix of Bird of Paradise 
flowers, English roses, Cuban palm trees and 
jacaranda trees, to name just a few. Finally ar¬ 
riving at the Gardens Point Campus of 
Queensland University of Technology (QUT) 
to start the day. Aware that at 7:30 a.m. it was 
already 28 degrees Celsius and reminding 
myself that it is early February. 

One of my first impressions was the beauty 
of the campus grounds, with lush semi-tropi¬ 
cal trees and flowers. And I have to admit 
UVic’s rabbits seem tame beside the variety 
of birds — lorikeets, wild parrots, ibis, scrub 
turkeys — to say nothing of the possums and 
flying foxes that appear after dark. But I was 
soon corrected, for what I thought were the 
campus grounds were the City Botanic Gar¬ 
dens sweeping down to the Brisbane River 
from the university buildings. 

In fact, the Gardens Point Campus (the 
main campus and one of three QUT cam¬ 
puses) does not have any grounds at all, apart 
from a few enclaves of green sandwiched be¬ 
tween the buildings. But it matters little as 
by default the university takes full advan¬ 
tage of its unique location with students 
spilling out onto the grass to eat lunch, dis¬ 
cuss classes or throw a frisbee. The bonus is 
that there are no maintenance costs for the 
university. 

And don’t ever complain about parking 
problems at UVic. How about a parking per¬ 
mit shared among 11 staff members? This 
means on average bringing a car to campus 
once every two or three weeks. And forget 
about parking in the surrounding streets. 
QUT Gardens Point abuts the central busi¬ 
ness district, with parking at a premium. The 
hardy might try to feed the meters on the 
hour but its a titanic struggle with the cost 
of failure a hefty $50. Most downtown work¬ 
ers and students use the excellent public tran¬ 


sit system to travel to the city core. 

Work at QUT started out in familiar ter¬ 
ritory with a round of nine Convocations. 
No surprises here with graduates forgetting 
tickets, losing information sheets, not know¬ 
ing where to go and being rendered incapa¬ 
ble of meaningful thought processes. 

Unlike UVic, the ceremonies are held off- 
campus in the Concert Hall of the Queens¬ 
land Centre for the Performing Arts and I 
was delighted to get a real “behind the scenes” 
look at this stunning complex. Yet such 
luxury comes at a price, with QUT’s gradu¬ 
ates paying $10 for each guest to attend con¬ 
vocation. 


"Australians seem less 
uptight than their 
Canadian counterparts. 
Maybe it's the climate." 


For the bulk of my time at QUT I worked 
as committee secretary in the university’s sec¬ 
retariat. It was a steep learning curve. The 
most challenging aspect was trying to under¬ 
stand the English language as spoken down 
under. The “Aussie, Aussie, Aussie oi, oi, oi” 
resounding at the recent Olympics was no 
joke — they really do mutilate vowels, pre¬ 
senting a formidable linguistic obstacle to 
accurate transcribing. Thanks to sympathetic 
and encouraging workmates no serious dam¬ 
age was done, although down the road some 
committee chair going over the minutes 
might wonder just what particular flight of 
fancy took possession of the Canadian secre¬ 
tary that day. 

Arriving in Australia just after the impo¬ 
sition of a federal GST tax gave a sense of 
d6]k vu to the local news, particularly with 
the opposition Labour Party, sensing an elec¬ 
tion in the not too distant future, vowing to 
remove the hated tax at the first opportunity. 
Sound familiar? While voicing their displeas¬ 
ure at another perceived tax grab, and deal¬ 
ing with similar social problems as Canada, 
Australians nonetheless seem less uptight than 

Kempster 


their Canadian counterparts. Maybe it’s the 
climate. 

Even into the second month of “winter” 
temperatures still rise to the mid-20s most 
days. Every weekend families and groups 
flock to the local recreational areas for pic¬ 
nics and “barbies” while celebrations such as 
weddings and birthday parties are organized 
routinely in the public parks. Obviously the 
weather is a factor, but Australians show an 
unusual eagerness to join together in com¬ 
munal activities. Perhaps isolation from most 
of the English-speaking world is part of it, or 
maybe they just like to party! 

Would I recommend an exchange? Very 


definitely. It’s guaranteed to drive away even 
the worst case of institutional ennui. And I 
return with some wonderful memories, such 
as snorkelling on the Great Barrier Reef, catch¬ 
ing a glimpse of the brilliant Ulysses butterfly 
in the rainforest, and watching Steve Irwin 
(TV’s “Crocodile Hunter”) go after a croc — 
live. But perhaps the most memorable was 
being with about 600 Australians singing 
Waltzing Matilda accompanied by patriotic 
entertainer John Williamson. This is a coun¬ 
try that definitely knows where it’s going! 

Helen Kempster was manager of UVics ceremo¬ 
nies office until her retirement in June. 



Who has 
a head for 
business? 



In the past year, the University of Victoria’s Faculty of Business has won four 
national and international awards. In one case, this meant rising above 18 other 
universities in an international com petition for Innovation In Entrepreneurship 
Education. When it comes to business education, we're a step ahead. 

For more information about UVic, visit www.uvicca 


University 
of Victoria 


UP 


challenge minds 
change wor 


ANTHONY PHILLIPS/QUT 






































c ^ot° Bay Merc/,^ 

AT THE FOOT OF SINCLAIR HILL 


Village Service 
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MOHAWK 


Full Automotive Servicing 
Tune up for summer 
Fill up and save with BCAA 



CADBORO BAY 


Pharmacy 

477-2131 


• Prescriptions (we accept student 
extended Medical Card) 

• Drugs and Sundries 

• Cards and Gifts 

• Telephone Cards 

• Films and Photo service 

• Photocopying/Fax Service 

• Full Service Post Office 


477-5523 

3845 Cadboro Bay Rd. 


Open Mon-Sat 9-6 pm; 

Sun 12-5 pm 
3825 Cadboro Bay Road 


Get off campus 
& come on down 

Sunday Buffet 
Brunch. $ 8 95 

11 am - 2 pm 
Best Sunday Brunch 
(in Cadboro Bay) 



Cadboro Bay's 
Neighbourhood Pub 


Cold Beer Off Sales 
until 8 pm everyday 


Reservations 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 

Fax 477-2678 for daily specials 


msroLjk 

o 

^Bus stop 

) 

10% OFF 



with UVic Student Card 

(B 

O 

c 


Unisex Hair Fashions 
Professional Retail Centre 

</> 

Cadboro Bay 

Cadboro Bay 
Merchants 

10 min. walk from UVic 
2592 Sinclair Road 
477-3098 

Rd. - 



Dr. Barry Currarv 

ChdropracCor 

477-1133 

rehabilitation and family care 
referral not required 

New patients welcome! 
2571 Penrhyn St. 



Footmaxx Orthotics 
Computerized gait & 
pressure analysis for 
custom orthotics 


The health of 
your body rests 
on your feet... 



Margaret Mots 

Mortgage Specialist 
NO FEES EVER 

Island Pacific Capital Corp. 
102A-3550 Saanich Road 
Victoria, BC V8X 1X2 



Tel: 475-1166 (24 hrs) 

Fax: 475-1164 

margaret@mortgagedepot.ca 



MEMORY LANE 
SCRAPBOOK CO. 

Your ultimate scrapbook supply 
shop for all your scrapbook and 
“memory book” supplies. 
Classes and a workshop 
area available. 

3705 Stamboul St. 

(at Shelbourne and Cedar Hill X Rd.) 

ph/fax 727-2722 

www.memorylanescrapbooking.com 


uminm ittm 


Typing (reports, research 
papers, thesis, etc.), 
spreadsheets, light book¬ 
keeping done in my home 
near UVic. 25 years of 
experience at UVic. 

Reasonable rates 

BARBARA HARRISON 
721-5158 
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Teaching 
the teachers 

Physical education prof wins 
the education faculty's top 
teacher award 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

Dr. Sandra Gibbons (physical edu¬ 
cation), this years winner of the fac¬ 
ulty of education award for 
excellence in teaching, uses strug¬ 
gle, risk and play to help prepare 
her students for the challenges of 
their first teaching job. 

“I believe that students must be 
as active as possible in their own 
learning,” she explains. “Active 
learning requires struggle with con¬ 
cepts, issues, convention and chal¬ 
lenge, risk of disappointment, 
failure and success, and play with 
ideas, fears and dreams. 

Gibbons tries to live by the same 
principle by struggling with ways to 
improve her teaching skills, and ex¬ 
periencing the risk and play associ¬ 
ated with trying new ways to engage 
her students in learning. “Every year 
my goal is to try at least three new 
teaching ideas in each course,” she 
says. 

“This year I asked each student 
to use a simile to communicate what 
teaching means to them, and to write 
what they’re most and least proud 



of about their profession. Then 
groups sorted and generalized from 
the answers, creating concept maps. 
This got them thinking about their 
professional situation and allowed 
them to say what they’re proud of 
without getting embarrassed.” 

Gibbons uses a rich variety of 
teaching strategies, including co¬ 
operative learning tasks, lesson de¬ 
sign and simulations, peer teaching 
and assessment, role playing, field 
experiences and self-analysis. 

“If I expect these future teach¬ 
ers to create interesting, challeng¬ 
ing and motivating learning 
environments for their students, I 
have a responsibility to provide the 


Gibbons 

same for them,” she says. 

Gibbons also provides ample op¬ 
portunities for her students to show¬ 
case their work, both in and outside 
of class. This year, for example, she 
has been working with six students 
as co-authors on a professional jour¬ 
nal article presenting a set of physi¬ 
cal education self-assessment tools 
they’ve developed. She’s also work¬ 
ing with other students on contri¬ 
butions to a textbook. 

“It’s exciting to watch the next 
generation of teachers succeed and 
become leaders of the profession,” 
says Gibbons. And she takes satis¬ 
faction in helping them develop the 
skills to do just that. 


Should seniors worry about 
memory lapses? 

Wanted: 400 healthy seniors willing to put their minds to the test 


BY PATTY PITTS 

Baby-boomers like to call them 
“senior moments” — those frustrat¬ 
ing, momentary memory lapses 
when a normally sharp, agile mind 
suddenly goes blank. But what do 
these mental black holes actually 
mean when they happen to seniors? 

And are memory lapses nothing 
more than a fleeting neurological 
glitch or are they indicative of a 
much more serious condition? 

Studying the significance of in¬ 
consistent memory has dominated 
the recent research of UVic psy¬ 
chologists Drs. David Hultsch, 
Esther Strauss and Michael Hunter. 
For nearly four years the trio has 
conducted a series of studies as part 
of Project MIND, their ongoing re¬ 
search into “the ups and downs of 
mental functioning.” 

To better understand if 
memory inconsistency among 
healthy seniors is an indication of 
more serious neurological prob¬ 
lems in the future, the Project 
MIND team needs volunteers — 
lots of them — willing to play 
some periodic mind games over 
the next four years. 

To form a research group of 200 
people, the researchers need to 
choose from a pool of 400 volun¬ 
teers who are 65 or older and liv¬ 
ing independently. The researchers 
will visit the volunteers in their 
homes for two-hour sessions every 
two weeks over two months. 


During these visits, the volun¬ 
teers will be asked to perform 
memory tests such as recalling sto¬ 
ries or lists of words, performing ex¬ 
ercises that record reaction times to 
simple signals, and completing 
some noninvasive physical tests such 
as blood pressure. 


Each year the five bi-weekly vis¬ 
its will be repeated. Volunteers will 
be invited to participate over four 
years to track how people change. 

For information about being a 
volunteer with Project MIND, 
please call 721-7549 or e-mail 
mindlab@uvic.ca 


Hultsch and Strauss 



DIANA NETHERCOTT 



































































W Convocation 2001 


Almost 2,500 students graduated at UVic's spring convocation. Some of them were featured 
in our June convocation edition. Here are stories on a few more of our special grads... 


MAXWELL CAMERON MEDAL IN EDUCATION (ELEMENTARY) 

Teaching kids a dream come true for education grad 


For Monica Noon, working with 
children is as much a part of life as 
breathing. 

“Ive always been involved with 
kids, through babysitting, tutoring, 
employment and volunteer work 
for organizations such as the Share 
Society, Tri-City Children’s Festival, 
and Burnaby Parks and Recrea¬ 
tion,” says Noon, who is this years 
Maxwell Cameron Medal winner in 
elementary education. 


' FM W $ ■■ 


While at Centennial Senior Sec¬ 
ondary school in Coquitlam, Noon 
was involved with several sports 
teams and clubs, and she’s also 
worked extensively with children at 
the Burnaby and Port Moody Parks 
and Recreation Departments as a 
program instructor. 

She attributes much of her aca¬ 
demic success to work habits she 
developed when she was a child. “I 
had a very busy childhood,” says the 


high-energy Noon. “My parents 
encouraged me to be active and do 
things to the best of my ability. I 
learned early how to manage my 
time and priorities.” 

Noon came to UVic after two 
years at Douglas College, and she 
graduated with distinction in 
November, 2000. Since then, shes 
been very busy as a teacher on call 
in Victoria, teaching in both French 
immersion and regular English- 


language classrooms from kinder¬ 
garten to Grade 7. 

She has a particular fondness for 
Doncaster Elementary, where she 
did both of her practicum place¬ 
ments and is a popular substitute. 
“I had two excellent sponsor teach¬ 
ers and feel right at home there. 
They treat their practicum students 
like colleagues and include them 
fully in the life of the school.” 

She sings the praises of UVic, 


and singles out Dr. Tom Fleming, 
Trevor Calkins and Geoffrey Hett 
as “three outstanding teachers” she 
encountered here. “I use a lot of 
what I learned in their classes,” she 
says. “All three are wonderful exam¬ 
ples of great teachers and I hope to 
one day be as inspirational to my 
students as they were to me.” 

Noon plans to find a regular 
teaching position in an elementary 
school in the Victoria district. 



COMPUTER SCIENCE GRADUATION MEDAL 


Grad changes countries — and professions 



When Yiping Mao moved from 
China to Canada four-and-a-half- 
years ago, she had the opportunity 
to choose a new direction in 
life. “Sometimes you have a 
chance to change,” she says. 
So she jumped headfirst 
into the high-tech world 
of computers. 

Winner of the Com¬ 
puter Science Gradua¬ 
tion Medal, Mao was 
originally trained to be 
an elementary school 
teacher, but decided she 
1 wanted to go to univer- 
Mao 


sity. She spent seven years studying 
chemistry in China and obtained 
her master’s. 

By the time her husband left 
Shanghai to begin his PhD in 
biochemistry at UVic, Mao had 
been working in the East China 
Normal University chemistry de¬ 
partment for three years. “My 
major responsibilities were doing 
research in analytical chemistry,” 
she says. She also taught analyti¬ 
cal chemistry and nutrition 
chemistry. 

She later moved to Victoria to 
be with her husband. She tried to 


find a job, but had no luck and 
decided to go back to school. 
“Because I come from a foreign 
country, I think it is necessary to 
have a degree from Canada to get 
a job,” says Mao, whose husband 
graduated in June as well. 

Mao chose to study computer 
science and has spent the last three 
years studying hard to attain a 
GPA of 8.7. “Its a fascinating new 
area to me. Also, to be honest, I 
chose it because of more job op¬ 
portunities.” 

Mao also enjoyed her three co¬ 
op terms. “When you come back 


from a co-op term you know which 
courses you should take and the 
area you’d like to work in when 
you graduate.” 

Mao is now working full-time 
for Barrodale Computing Serv¬ 
ices, a computer company where 
she did her last two co-op terms. 

Mao likes Victoria, and hopes 
to stay here even though the rest 
of her family still lives in China. 
She grew up in Ningbo in 
Zhejiang province. “If you com¬ 
pare the environments here and 
in China, I feel it is better here,” 
she says. 


JUBILEE MEDAL - SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Economics grad praises "life-altering experience" 


Following graduation from 
Claremont high school, Francis 
Vitek was certain he wanted to be 
an engineer. But five years later 
hes the recipient of the Jubilee 
Medal for the top graduating stu¬ 
dent in social sciences for his out¬ 
standing work in economics. 

“I was unsuitable for engineer¬ 
ing,” says Vitek. “So I migrated 
to economics, passing through 
physics on the way there.” 

While explaining there are 


similarities between the field he 
chose and the one he left behind, 
Vitek admits the promise of bet¬ 
ter career prospects influenced his 
final choice of study. “I first 
worked for the Bank of Canada 
as a co-op student and I plan to 
alternate between working at the 
bank and completing the one-year 
masters program at Queen’s Uni¬ 
versity beginning in September.” 

Vitek is currently working at 
the bank, analysing the effects of 


economic uncertainty on the 
macro economy. That means de¬ 
veloping models to study the link 
between inflation uncertainty and 
economic growth. Vitek’s research 
area is one of the more significant 
ones on the bank’s agenda. The 
BSc grad’s success is no surprise 
to Vitek’s former professor, econo¬ 
mist Dr. Judith Giles. 

“Francis is quite simply the 
best student I’ve ever had. He’s 
ideal PhD material and has al¬ 


ready completed three graduate- 
level courses. He’s so easy to teach, 
he’s just a delight.” 

Vitek, who is also considering 
a master’s in mathematical finance 
before pursuing a PhD in finan¬ 
cial econometrics, returns Giles’s 
compliments. 

“I have her to thank for my 
knowledge of econometrics 
[statistical economics], espe¬ 
cially for time series eco¬ 
nometrics which is the 


tool I use at the bank. I can only 
say good things about the eco¬ 
nomics faculty. They really 
opened my mind to questions and 
opportunities. It’s been a life- 
altering experience.” 


Immigrant experiences inspire education grad 


Elias Cheboud was studying to be 
a physician when his home coun¬ 
try of Ethiopia was taken over by a 
dictatorship. Under the new rule, 
he was imprisoned for being a stu¬ 
dent and became a victim of tor¬ 
ture and violence. The day of his 
release from prison he fled his coun¬ 
try, spent months in refugee camps 
and eventually ended up in Edmon¬ 
ton. 

Twenty years later, he has gradu¬ 
ated from UVic with a PhD in edu¬ 
cation. 

“I want to be an example for 
immigrant communities and for 
children whose families are immi¬ 
grants,” says Cheboud, who believes 
anyone can go back to school and 
achieve their dreams. When he ar¬ 
rived in Canada, he couldn’t speak 


English very well — he learned it by 
reading newspapers and listening to 
the radio — and since his studies in 
Ethiopia weren’t transferable to a Ca¬ 
nadian university, he had to start 
school again from scratch. 

When Cheboud enrolled in an 
Edmonton college in 1991, he was 
already in his early 30s with a young 
family. In 1993 Cheboud moved to 
Victoria to pursue a degree in so¬ 
cial work at UVic, and later com¬ 
muted to UBC earn a master’s in 
the same field. For his PhD in edu¬ 
cation at UVic, he studied how the 
tribal background and prior socio¬ 
economic status of Ethiopian im¬ 
migrants affects their success in 
Canada. 

“The process of assimilation and 
adaptation and of achieving full 


potential depends on a person’s 
background,” says Cheboud, who 
hopes his study will encourage peo¬ 
ple assisting immigrants to really 
understand their backgrounds. 

“If they were oppressed before, 
when they come here they feel free 
and equal for the first time and they 
seize the opportunity,” he says. Im¬ 
migrants who come from a higher 
status and have already succeeded 
have a harder time and take longer 
to achieve their goals. 

Cheboud has worked part-time 
and volunteered throughout the 10 
years he’s been in school. He’s 
worked with refugee agencies in Ed¬ 
monton and Victoria and is cur¬ 
rently president of the Victoria 
Coalition for Survivors of Torture. 

Cheboud has turned his experi¬ 



ence in Ethiopia into a 
source of strength, in¬ 
stead of something 
entirely negative. “It 
prepares me to ex¬ 
pect the unex¬ 
pected and face 
head-on any 
challenges that 
come my way.” 

Cheboud 
is currently 
working part- 
time as a drug 
and alcohol coun- 
sellor for the 
B.C. Ministry 
of Children 
and Fami¬ 
lies. 
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APOLOGY TO MR. BRUCE PARTRIDGE 

Past President of the University of Victoria (1969-72) 

In the fall of 1998, the Martlet Publishing Society published a book 
called Newspaper R(evolution): The Martlet 50 Years , a 50th 
anniversary reminiscence of the history of The Martlet. In that book, 
the Society caused to be re-published stories that were originally 
published in 1971 during Mr, Bruce Partridge’s tenure as president 
of the University of Victoria. 

In publishing the said book, the Society did not intend to suggest 
that Mr. Partridge in any way misrepresented his academic credentials 
to the University of Victoria or to any other party. Nor does the 
Society suggest that Mr. Partridge’s American law degrees, earned 
in 1950 and 1952 through the Blackstone College of Law, were not 
lawfully obtained. The selection committee, which unanimously 
recommended Mr. Partridge’s appointment as president, and the 
university board of governors, which appointed him, were fully aware 
of Mr. Partridge’s academic credentials. It is our understanding that 
Mr. Partridge was considered an exceptional administrator. Mr. 
Partridge showed restraint in not taking legal action in connection 
with the 1971 stories placing the interests of the University of Victoria 
ahead of his own. 

After he left the University of Victoria, Mr. Partridge pursued an 
LLB degree from the University of British Columbia and graduated 
second in his class, having completed his legal studies in two-and- 
one-half instead of the usual three years. He then went on to 
successful careers both in legal and in academic circles and is the 
author of a textbook on management in Canada. 

The Martlet Publishing Society is deeply sorry for harm that its 
publication has caused Mr. Partridge and his family and 
unequivocally offers its most sincere apologies to him. 

The Martlet Publishing Society, D. ClimenhagaJ. Trueman, M. Vallis 
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Building 
a rock to stand on 


A psychologist's new book challenges our stereotypes of teenage mothers 


BY BECKY LOCKHART 

The stereotype that poor, minor¬ 
ity group teenage girls ruin their 
lives when they get pregnant is 
challenged in a new book by UVic 
psychology professor Dr. Bonnie 
Leadbeater. 

Growing Up Fast: Transitions into 
Adulthood of Inner-city Adolescent 
Mothers , is based 
on a six-year study 
of poor African- 
American and 
Hispanic adoles¬ 
cent mothers liv¬ 
ing in New York 
City. The vast ma¬ 
jority of these 
young mothers 
are leading re¬ 
sponsible, pro¬ 
ductive lives by 
the time the study 
ends. 

“The stere¬ 
otype that all these girls are going 
to ruin their lives now that they’re 
pregnant and are already poor is 
really inaccurate,” says Lead¬ 
beater, explaining that most of the 
time these young moms are writ¬ 
ten off by society. If they do suc¬ 
ceed, they’re seen as exceptions to 
the norm. 

Leadbeater, who conducted the 
study and co-wrote the book with 
Dr. Niobe Way of New York Uni¬ 
versity, was interested in who did 
and who didn’t do well within the 
study group, and why. 

By and large, the study found 
that the key to a good transition 
is the foundation the girl has be¬ 
fore she gets pregnant. “The preg¬ 
nancy made much less of a 
difference compared to what their 
lives were like before they became 
pregnant,” says Leadbeater. 

The study looked at the obsta¬ 
cles the young mothers faced, and 
what helped some of them make 
a successful transition to adult¬ 
hood. This involved interviews 
that examined the girls’ relation¬ 
ships with themselves, their fami¬ 
lies and boyfriends, and their lives 
as mothers, students, employees, 
and welfare recipients. 

Girls who succeeded tended to 
share common themes like good 
relationships, success in school 
prior to the pregnancy, clear goals 
for the future and conditional 
support from stricter parents who 


Leadbeater and 
her new book. 


"The stereotype 
that all these girls 
are going to ruin 
their lives now that 
they're pregnant 
and are already 
poor is really 
inaccurate." 


required sticking with these goals 
and staying in school. 

“We know that if girls have 
strong foundations, if they’re do¬ 
ing well in school and they’re en¬ 
gaged in school, if they have some 
sense of where they’re going and 
they have a parent whose saying 
that this is really important, then 
these girls will 
weather crises of 
other sorts bet¬ 
ter. With these 
foundations 
you’re just better 
able to manage 
the slings and ar¬ 
rows of outra¬ 
geous fortune,” 
says Leadbeater. 
Girls who 


were in or were 
close to the ap¬ 
propriate grade 
level for their age 
who either stayed in school or 
only took a bit of time off during 
their pregnancy made better tran¬ 
sitions. Those who dropped out 
of school and were already falling 
behind were less likely to have 
positive long-term outcomes. 

“One of the big shifts that took 
place for many of them was mov¬ 
ing away from the traditional view 
that someone would take care of 
them to realizing they were prob¬ 
ably the only ones who were going 
to be there for their children,” says 
Leadbeater. “They were the ones 
who were going to make a differ¬ 
ence in how things ended up.” 

A large chunk of the book is 
devoted to how social policies and 


programs can help these girls 
build the right kind of foundation 
at an early age. “What you’re try¬ 
ing to do is strengthen the rock 
that they’re already standing on, 
you’re not waiting until they get 
pregnant and have children,” says 
Leadbeater. 

This rock includes introducing 
these girls in elementary school to 
what kinds of jobs are out there, 
how much they pay, and what it 
takes to get these jobs, says 
Leadbeater. Seeing people doing 
these jobs through participation 
with occupational mentors, and 
learning to set higher income 
goals are also important. 

The researchers also make rec¬ 
ommendations in the book for 
policy changes to address social 
programs that work against the 
girls. “When girls have children, 
it’s really a key time to get them 
educated and reconnected to so¬ 
ciety, instead of making it com¬ 
plicated and hard by limiting their 
income,” says Leadbeater. 

The researchers hope their 
book will give people a chance to 
see what adolescent mothers are 
like. “These girls are truly remark¬ 
able. They’re willing to do almost 
anything for their babies,” says 
Leadbeater, adding that some¬ 
thing the study also found was 
that by being parents these girls 
were inspired to become better 
people. 

Growing Up Fast: Transitions 
to Early Adulthood of Inner-City 
Adolescent Mothers (Lawrence 
Erlbaum Publishers, 2001) is 
available at the UVic Bookstore. 
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Miller with a photo of a rare Lyall's Mariposa lily. 


Student's research lands 
lily on endangered species list 


BY BECKY LOCKHART 

Lyall’s Mariposa lily has an admirer 
in Mike Miller. Five summers ago 
the biology PhD student discovered 
the lily blooming on highlands in 
South Central B.C., and it was ex¬ 
actly what he’d been looking for — 
a rare, understudied plant that lives 
in a small restricted area. 

Miller made the lily the central 
character in his PhD study on plant 
population dynamics, and it drew 
him back to the meadows of Black 
Mountain, near Osoyoos, each sum¬ 
mer. While studying the plant, he 
fell in love with the area. 

“I became attached to individual 
plants, especially some that had 
been there for years,” jokes Miller. 
The lily remains dormant under¬ 
ground for up to five years, a char¬ 


acteristic that fascinated Miller and 
compelled him to lengthen his 
study so he could better understand 
the process. 

Miller is just as interested in pro¬ 
tecting the plant. He found that the 
lily population was at risk because 
of logging in the area and grazing 
cattle that trampled the plants. To¬ 
gether with staff at the Conserva¬ 
tion Data Centre in Victoria, he 
wrote the report that resulted in the 
lily being added to the national en¬ 
dangered species list this spring. 

A newly designated protected 
area, the South Okanagan Grass¬ 
lands Provincial Park, will help pre¬ 
serve the plant. w We need to protect 
as much of its potential habitat as 
possible,” says Miller. Habitat loss 
is the number one cause of species 


decline in Canada and internation¬ 
ally. Currently, there are 380 plants 
and animals in Canada considered 
endangered, threatened and of spe¬ 
cial concern. 

The lily is listed as “threatened,” 
the designation given to species that 
are likely to become endangered if 
limiting factors are not reversed. 
While the role the lily plays in the 
web of life in the area is not fully 
understood, Miller says it s known 
to be a food source of the local 
pocket gopher population, which in 
turn serves as food for hawks and 
other birds of prey. 

Miller is now in the process of 
writing his dissertation. When hes 
finished, he hopes to continue as a 
field biologist. “I like being outside 
too much to be a prof!” he laughs. 



The Supreme Court is becoming a leading environmental watchdog, according to an op-ed piece by Dr. David 
Boyd (environmental law & policy) featured in the Globe and Mail. Boyd said the court's recent ruling that 
municipal governments have the right to regulate pesticide use is the sixth consecutive time the court has sided 
with the environment. Though he said the importance of the Supreme Court's environmental enlightenment 
cannot be overstated because they set precedents that are binding in all parts of Canada, the courts can also only 
do so much. “Canada's governments should emulate the court's leadership, and give issues such as water 
pollution, air pollution, climate change and the bio-diversity crisis the attention and resources they sorely lack." 

When Canadian author Mordecai Richler died, poet Patrick Lane (writing) wrote an article for the Globe and 
Mail entitled “Grieving a Great One." Lane recounted his own experiences with Richler, and remembered the 
author's stories and characters. He also imagined what Moredcai would do if he were by Lane's side as he wrote, 
saying he'd laugh at Lane a little, provoke him with a few word choices, and chide him for being a bit sentimental: 
“Come on, he'd say, don't take all this so seriously. There's room for joy. There's room for lots of things. So I'm 
gone. You're still here. Do something." While Lane says Canadians have always been entertained by Richler, “It is 
the moral writer he was that changed us." 

Global warming guru Dr. Andrew Weaver (earth & ocean sciences) took part in a dialogue for the LA Times 
that had him discuss global warming with a professor from MIT who doesn't believe global warming presents 
potentially grave consequences or is caused by humans. A reporter asked the two scientists questions. "As 
scientists we love to observe change and try to understand it," said Weaver. "But this is a dangerous experiment. 
We're moving into a new climate, and we don't know what it's going to be like. We know it will be a little warmer, 
and that the sea level will rise. We don't know, however, even if we were to stop all carbon dioxide emissions 
today, whether we've pushed the climate system past a certain threshold that would take us into an entirely new 
climate state, unlike anything in the last 400,000 years. And it's not us, it's our children, who will have to live with 
the consequences of our experiment." 

Ged McLean, executive director of UVic's Integrated Energy Systems, was featured in a Times Colonist article on 
fuel cell research as a clean energy alternative. "Suddenly the fuel cell has gone from being this esoteric 
technology to something you can imagine having in your home," he said, adding that the fuel cell is the microchip 
of the future. 


ringer 


A familiar face has returned to campus. Prof. Andrew Petter will 
become the law faculty's acting dean for a one-year term effective 
Aug. 1. Petter, a UVic law graduate and former faculty member, took a 
leave of absence from his position in 1991 to become MLA for Saanich 
South and the NDP government's minister of aboriginal affairs. During his 
two terms in government, Petter served in a number of cabinet positions 
including finance, advanced education, forests and attorney general. 

Three UVic graduate students won awards at recent national scientific 
meetings. Michael Wilson (biology) and Jody Haddow (biochemistry) 
won silver medals in the Canadian Institutes for Health Research poster 
competition in Winnipeg. Wilson's poster was on a chromosome linked 
to leukemia, and Haddow's dealt with proteins in the tse tse fly, which is 
associated with African sleeping sickness. Meanwhile, Neeloffer 
Mookherjee (biochemistry) won third prize at the Canadian Society for 
Immunology meeting in Lake Louise for her poster on trypanosome 
biochemistry. 

Dr. Ian MacPherson (history, B.C. Institute for Cooperative Studies) is 
the first recipient of the Co-operative Achievement Award, a new award 
and the highest given by the Canadian co-operative movement. The 
award honours outstanding contributions to the development of co¬ 
operatives in Canada and internationally. It was given at the Triennial 
Congress of the Canadian Co-operative Association in St. John, New 
Brunswick, in May. 

The following appointments were recently approved by the board of 
governors: Dr. Nancy Galambos as chair of psychology, for a one year 
term effective July 1. Dr. Michael Bodden, as chair of Pacific and Asian 
studies for a three-year term beginning July 1, 2002. And the new chair 
of the theatre department since July 1 is Brian Richmond, founding art 
director of Persephone Theatre in Saskatoon, and artistic director of 
Thunder Bay's Magnus Theatre and Toronto's Theatre Passe Muraille. 

Clair Hinnell, a fifth-year BSc co-op student in kinesiology, has won the 
Canadian Society for Exercise Physiology Graduating Student Award for 
the highest GPA in the field. Working with the disabled at the United 
World College in Wales, and the Queen Alexandra Centre for Children's 
Health in Victoria, Hinnell developed an interest in helping others 
through rehabilitation or medicine. Her career goal of becoming a 
physician has been shaped by her co-op experiences. "It's through the 
interaction with practitioners in the workplace that I've been able to 
focus on the right career path," she says. The Canadian Association for 
Co-operative Education recently named Hinnell runner-up for Student of 
the Year out of a pool of 70,000 candidates. 

If you can't make it to the great outdoors this summer, you can read all 
about it in a new book edited by eco-research chair senior associate 
David Boyd. Northern Wild: Best Contemporary Canadian Nature 
Writing is an anthology co-published by Douglas & McIntyre and the 
David Suzuki Foundation. "Northern Wild celebrates two of the best 
things about Canada — our incredible natural legacy and our great 
writers," says Boyd. All royalties from the sale of the book are being 
donated to the David Suzuki Foundation. 

Dr. John Hinde (history) recently won the Wallace K. Ferguson Prize of 
the Canadian Historical Association for his book, Jacob Burckhardt and 
the Crisis of Modernity (McGill-Queen's University Press, 2000). The prize 
is awarded for "the book judged to be the outstanding historical study in 
a field other than Canadian history by a Canadian citizen orlanded 
immigrant living in Canada." 

Dr. Kathy Gillis (earth and ocean sciences) is featured in an elaborate Web 
site designed to "engage the public and school kids in the day-to-day" work 
of women in marine sciences. "Remarkable Careers in Oceanography" 
(www.womenoceanographers.org) is funded by the U.S. National Science 
Foundation and the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution. The site provides 
visitors with a description of Gillis's work in seafloor geology, a photo gallery, 
a videotaped interview, a science paper, and a daily calendar of her typical 
research, teaching and administrative duties. 

Sandy Slade, head of document supply services for the UVic libraries, 
has won the 2001 Award for Outstanding Academic Librarianship of the 
Canadian Association of College and University Libraries (CACUL). The 
award honours a CACUL member who has made an outstanding national 
or international contribution to academic librarianship and library 
development. For the past 20 years, Slade has been a pioneer in the 
provision of library services for distance learning programs. Slade began 
UVic's INFOLINE library service for distance students in 1980 and it has 
since become a model for other institutions. He has also been extremely 
active in regional, national and international professional organizations 
and has published and lectured widely in the field of distance education 
librarianship. 

The Canadian National Site Licensing Project (CNSLP), of which UVic 
is a member, has won national first prize in the 2001 Quality and 
Productivity Awards Program of the Canadian Association of University 
Business Officers (CAUBO). CNSLP is a consortium of 64 universities 
across Canada that operates a co-ordinated initiative to license electronic 
journals and research databases, providing online access for the academic 
community. Its goals are to increase the quantity, breadth and depth of 
scholarly publications available to Canadian academic researchers, 
accelerate the development of electronic publication formats, and 
increase the buying power and influence of Canadian universities in the 
international scholarly publishing marketplace. The CNSLP was 
spearheaded by the Canadian Association of Research Libraries (CARL) 
with significant involvement by UVic librarian Mamie Swanson during her 
tenure as CARL president in the late 1990s. 
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ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


Ring Publication Schedule 
Fall 2001 

Please note that, beginning in September, The Ring will be published on 
Thursdays. Calendar items and other submissions will be due on the 
Wednesday prior to the week of publication. 


Publication date 

Sept. 6 ... . 
Sept. 20 . . . 
Oct. A ... . 
Oct. 18. . . . 
Nov. 1 . . . . 
Nov. 15.... 
Nov. 29... . 


Copy deadline 

. . . Aug. 29 
. . . Sept. 12 
. . Sept. 26 
. . . Oct. 10 
. . . Oct. 24 
. . . Nov. 7 
. . . Nov. 21 


Calendar submissions should be sent to UVic communications services, 
e-mail: ucom@uvic.ca. Late submissions cannot be accepted for publication. 


around the ring 


UVic's Bike to Work Week commuters win big 

This year's Bike to Work Week will be hard to forget for some UVic 
participants who finished as winners or pedalled phenomenal distances 
to UVic. Workplaces throughout Victoria competed for the highest 
percentage of employees riding their bikes to work during the May 28 - 
June 3 event, and plenty of prizes were on the line. Among the lucky 
ones was Herb Fox from UVic computing and systems services, who won 
a hybrid bicycle in a draw. The CALL facility's "CALL'S Angels" team had 
sweat, not fortune, on its side and won a group dinner for its second- 
place finish in the small teams category — 75.8 per cent of its employees 
cycled to work. A third-place finish in the large team category won the 
physics and astronomy department's "Big Bang Peddlers" a group meal 
as well. Special recognition goes to Tanya Berry (physical education) who 
commuted 53 km daily to UVic and Alex van Netten (physics & astronomy) 
whose commute was 42 km. 

Young women encouraged to find their 
inner engineer 

"Go West" is looking for young women to participate in its summer 
conferences on engineering. The program, run by UVic engineering 
students, aims to increase female enrolment in engineering by providing 
female mentors, hands-on experience, and information about career 
options in engineering in its weeklong conferences. Programs are offered 
for male and female students graduating from Grades 8-12, and some 
conferences are co-ed. For most young women, it's an opportunity to 
become familiar with the field of engineering — a "Go West" survey of 
high school students in B.C. found that many young women don't even 
know what engineering is. The first women-only conference takes place 
July 23-27, and there are two more scheduled for August. For conference 
dates and times, or to register, contact Go West at 721-8983, or by e- 
mail at go-west@engr.uvic.ca. The Web also has conference information 
at <www.gowest.uvic.ca>. 

New research collaboration focuses 
on child health 

Children's movement disorders will be the focus of a new research effort 
bringing together UVic researchers with staff from the Queen Alexandra 
Centre for Children's Health and the Down Syndrome Research 
Foundation. The Centre for Human Movement Analysis is scheduled to 
open next spring at Queen Alexandra thanks to a $392,000 grant from 
the Queen Alexandra Foundation. "We're thrilled the foundation has 
chosen to support this initiative," says principal researcher Dr. Naznin 
Virji-Babul, adjunct member of the UVic physical education school and 
research director with the Down Syndrome Research Foundation. "Our 
research will address important health issues for children and adolescents 
with movement disorders and other disabilities." Co-investigators from 
UVic are Drs. Daniel Bub, Catherine Gaul, Kimberly Kerns, Catherine 
Mateer and Geri Van Gyn. 


Friday, July 13 

Beck Lecture 12 p.m. History in 
Search of a Geographical Dimension: 
The Experience of the Icelandic 
Historical Atlas Project. Helgi Skuli 
Kjartansson, Univ. College of 
Education, Reykjavik. Clearihue 
Bldg., room A211. (Communi¬ 
cations) 721-7636 


Monday, July 16 

Lansdowne Lecture 4:30-6 p.m. 
Issues for Research in Teachers Work. 
Dr. John Smyth, Flinders Univ. of 
South Australia. MacLaurin Bldg., 
room D110. (Educational Psych¬ 
ology and Leadership Studies). 
721-7799 

Seminar 2:30 p.m. SpADAM and 
Sea Urchin Morphogenesis. Matt 
Rise, UVic. Cunningham Bldg., 
room 146. (Biology) 721-7094 


Tuesday, July 17 

Lansdowne Lecture 7 p.m. Shades of 
Difference: Meanings of Diversity for 
Those Who Teach Music and/or 
Children. Dr. Patricia Shehan 
Campbell, Univ. of Washington. 
MacLaurin Bldg., room A168. 
(Curriculum & Instruction) 
721-7808 


Wednesday, July 18 

Lansdowne Lecture 7:30-9 p.m. 
What's Happening to Teachers Work? 
Dr. John Smyth, Flinders Univ. of 


South Australia. MacLaurin Bldg., 
room D288. (Educational Psych¬ 
ology & Leadership Studies) 
721-7799 


Friday, July 20 

Seminar 2 p.m. The Role of Pre- 
zygotic Events in the Reproductive 
Success of Conifers. Marlies Rise, 
UVic. Cunningham Bldg., room 
146. (Biology) 721-7094 


Monday, July 23 

Lecture 10:30-11:30 a.m. The Tragic 
Sense of Teaching about Trauma. 
Susan Huddleston Edgerton, 
Western Michigan Univ. Cornett 
Blgd., room A129. (Curriculum 
Instruction) 721-7882 


Friday, August 17 

Beck Lecture 12 p.m. The Icelandic 
America Letters. Bodvar Gudmund- 


At the Galleries 

Exhibit July 23-Aug. 16 Ainu 
Artifacts. Maltwood Gallery. 

Exhibit Aug. 12-Sept. 27 Liquid 
Bellies & Soft Bodies. Works by 
Laurel Terlesky. McPherson 
Library Gallery. 

Visit the Maltwood Art Mu¬ 
seum & Gallery or McPherson 
Library Gallery online: www. 
maltwooduvic. ca. 

Info: 721-6562 


sson, poet, playwright and novelist. 
Clearihue Bldg., room A309. 
(Communications) 721-7636 


Saturday, August 18 

Beck Lecture 2 p.m .Journey to New 
Iceland: Letters , Fiction , Film. Panel 
discussion with Bodvar Gudmund- 
sson, author; Keneva Kunz, 
translator; and Julian Thorsteinson, 
screenplay writer. Clearihue Bldg., 
room A215. (Communications) 
721-7636 


DRY GRASS 
POSES FIRE RISK 

The combination of dry weather 
and water restrictions has made the 
UVic campus extremely dry and at 
high risk for grass fires. Members 
of the campus community are 
advised to use extreme caution 
when handling matches or lit 
cigarettes. 

"We've already had a couple of 
little fires which we were able to 
put out immediately," says grounds 
manager Tony James, "but the fire 
risk remains extremely high." 

None of UVic's lawns has been 
watered this summer due to compli¬ 
ance with water restrictions 
imposed earlier this year in the 
capital region. UVic expects to 
reduce its water usage by 80 per 
cent by the end of summer and 
projects a water saving of around 
27 million gallons of water. 



Sound agreement 

UVic and Sidney-based Quester Tangent have established a formal research centre, based on campus, for marine acoustics 
science and engineering. Seabed classification data from low-level sound signals will be used in hydrography, environmen¬ 
tal, fisheries, forestry, geotechnical and naval research. The official agreement to form the Canadian Marine Acoustic 
Remote Sensing facility was signed June 7 by (from left) UVic vice president research Dr. Martin Taylor, Dr. Ross Chapman 
(earth & ocean sciences), and Quester Tangent president Paul Lacroix. 


What's 
the bottom 
line? 





The University of Victoria is a great investment. A study has shown that for every 
$1 of public money invested in UVic students, tax payers will get $1.70 back. 
Economic activity generated by UVic - $299 million each year - supports 10,700 
jobs in Greater Victoria. We’re also proud to support the artistic, intellectual and 
recreational life of our community—and pleased to contribute to the bottom line. 
For more information about UVic, visit www.uvlc a 


University 
of Victoria 


challenge minds 
change worlds 
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